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provoke any sustained thinking. The second method secures such 
thinking, and gives evidence as to thought-relations and their de- 
pendence upon associations, but it fails to describe the contents 
involved. In short, the one method complements the other. Of 
course, it is not impossible that more expert observers might also 
secure a description of content with the second method, yet the dif- 
ference in attitude is apparently so profound that we should per- 
haps do well to rest our analyses of content for the present upon 
those briefer moments which can be more adequately inspected. 

R. M. Ogden. 
University op Tennessee. 



DISCUSSION 



CAN SCIENCE SPEAK THE DECISIVE WORD IN 
THEOLOGY?— A REJOINDER 

IN a recent article, under the above title, Dr. Cooley 1 takes issue 
with a thesis I maintained in a paper read at the last session of 
the American Philosophical Association. In his own words, my 
thesis is that "Psychology is competent to reach trustworthy scien- 
tific conclusions regarding the objects of theological inquiry. ' ' 

It is essential to the understanding of the present discussion that 
"objects" of theological inquiry should be taken to mean not the Ab- 
solute of the metaphysicians, but the Gods of the historical religions, 
i. e., persons in direct anthropopathic communication with men. 
That is the sense I gave to that word in my paper. The God meant 
and addressed in the Christian prayerbooks of every denomina- 
tion, as well as the gods of the barbarians, are of another species 
than the God of the Gifford lecturer. Any one in doubt regarding 
this difference need only ask himself what would remain of our 
church practises and of our Christian dogmas were they intended 
for our philosophers. How instructive would be a Christian book 
of common worship, prepared by and for those distinguished meta- 
physicians who are looked upon, with or without their consent, as 
champions either of the Christian religion, or of religion pure and 
undefined! 

Dr. Cooley 's argument runs thus: Religious experiences are "es- 
sentially secret and private"; they have in each case but one observer, 
and so but one reporter. They are facts, but not facts the observation 
of which is open to correction through the common inspection of many 

1 This Journal, Vol. X., page 296. 
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investigators. "The psychology of religion does not possess, and 
seemingly can never possess, a body of critically determined and rec- 
ognized facts, in the scientific sense. ' ' Therefore, in that field, no con- 
clusion can have a coercitive value. Psychology is not "competent 
to pronounce as to the objective actuality of the objects with which 
religious experience is concerned. ' ' Let us put the argument in the 
syllogistic form : 

Every science possesses necessarily a body of facts recognized, 
in one and the same meaning, by all the specialists in that science. 

There can be no such body of facts in the field of religion, for 
religious experiences are secret and private. 

Therefore, no scientifically established generalization is possible 
in that field. 

Before proceeding to show the falsity of the minor premise of 
this syllogism, I beg leave to say that I do not know of any con- 
temporary psychologist ever making the affirmation it contains. 
Those who have urged it have been men unfamiliar with the methods 
and the achievements of recent psychology. A psychologist but little 
acquainted with the phenomena of religion might, indeed, hold that 
at present there is no sufficient body of generally acknowledged data, 
but would not say that there can not be. He could not say that with- 
out implying either that no part of conscious life is amenable to 
scientific treatment, or that religious life is a sphere of existence of 
another kind than the rest of conscious life. But, either horn of this 
dilemma is inacceptable, so far as I know, to the psychologists. 

Concerning what he calls "ordinary normal psychology," Dr. 
Cooley writes that there are abundant indications that the function- 
ing of the vast multitude of individual minds, especially those of 
the same race, are remarkably alike — sufficiently so to be subject to 
safe generalizations." He admits thus the existence of a scientific 
psychology. If he excludes the religious life from the possibility of 
scientific treatment, it is only because "in religion, on the contrary, 
the indications make strongly for the conclusion that different minds 
function in a great variety of ways — in such ways, indeed, that one 
man is often quite at a loss to understand the religious life of an- 
other." This variety of ways seem to him so infinitely great that 
not only is there at present no sufficient visible uniformity and regu- 
larity to make possible generalizations, but no amount of observa- 
tion and comparison on the part of psychologists is likely ever to 
make possible a generally accepted classification and description of 
the facts of religious life ! 

I confess that I do not see how a forecast as hopeless as his should 
be possible to any one acquainted with the history of any science. 
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Dr. Cooley affirms now of the psychology of religion what might have 
been said, and no doubt was said, of every science, at its inception. 
How can one make such an affirmation to-day with text-books of 
psychology in the window of every bookshop, and illuminating (if 
not final) treatises on topics as difficult as hysteria, multiple per- 
sonality, dreams, insanity, etc., on the shelves of every university 
library ? If Dr. Cooley had been content to say that generalizations 
in the field of religious experience are premature, one might be 
patient with him. But "the subject matter of the psychology of 
religion" yields, in his opinion, no promise of such an achievement, 
and he sees no hope whatsoever of the psychology of religion ever 
becoming "in any measure an applied science." 

My studies in this field have led me to an altogether different 
opinion from the one entertained by Dr. Cooley. The religious life 
does not appear to me as a chaotic world, without regularity and 
uniformity. On the contrary, I see that, though highly complex, 
religious life has yielded already a quite definite series of facts, 
described with considerable uniformity by those who work in that 
field. Religious experiences are ' ' private and secret ? ' ' Just as much 
so and no more than any other "inner" experience; just as much, 
for instance, as the emotional life. Is it not well known that many 
mystics have left detailed records of their experiences and that these 
records are in substantial agreement, even those of the Christian 
with those of the Hindu mystics? Similarly of conversion, there are 
extant many well-described conversions, and the number of recorded 
instances can be added to almost at pleasure. As a matter of fact, 
a large number of carefully observed cases have been gathered and 
many of them are in print. They constitute a valuable set of 
"recognized facts in the scientific sense," characterized by important 
and well-marked common features. There is also a very high degree 
of uniformity in the description of the fruits of religion, as made by 
its votaries. Of this, I provide, I think, a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion in the documents to be found in my book. 2 

The preceding remarks can be convincing only to those who are 
familiar with the literature on these subjects. But every one knows 
at least of the uniformities of belief. The creeds of the various 
Christian churches, different as they may be, contain, nevertheless, a 
common core. Does not this common element point to fundamental 
uniformities in Christian religious experience ? It is too late to say 
that the essential features of the several aspects of religious experi- 
ence can not be discriminated and set forth with the definiteness and 

*"X Psychological Study of Religion," pages 212-233. 
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uniformity required of a body of facts from which scientific con- 
clusions are to be drawn. 3 

I claim no more than a degree of agreement among authorities, 
regarding many phases of these experiences, sufficient to warrant 
conclusions deserving to be called scientific. I add that here, as in 
any other science, agreement waits upon investigation. 

For the rest, the chief purpose of my New York paper, and of the 
chapter of my book 4 from which that paper is drawn, was not so 
much to affirm the competency of psychology to reach trustworthy 
scientific conclusions regarding the Gods of religion, as to oppose the 
claim of the most powerful — the only powerful — theological move- 
ment of the time. My main affirmation was concerning that which 
is impossible to theology without psychology and without metaphys- 
ics. Though they reject the assistance of metaphysics and rely solely 
upon "inner experience," these empirical theologians think that 
they may continue in the assurance of the objective existence of a 
God in direct communication with man. But they have thus, ap- 
parently unbeknown to themselves, made of their God-idea an hypoth- 
esis open to scientific verification. Why then should they deny the 
right of science to pronounce upon the validity of their hypothesis? 
Have they not made of theology a branch of psychology ? 

I can not conclude without indicating the bearing upon the theol- 
ogy of inner experience of Dr. Cooley's argument against psychology. 
If he is right in his contention, then, that theology, and the psychol- 
ogy of religion, would be equally impossible; there could be only 
private theological opinions. When he asks, ' ' What kind of an emo- 
tional experience and what amount of it is reliable indication of a 
supersensible and superhuman stimulus ? What kind of intuition and 
what degree of it warrants one in thinking he has seen God?" he 
raises difficulties, which, if real, are just as fatal to empirical theology 
as to the psychology of religion. 

Jamks H. Leuba. 

Brtn Mawr College. 

' The orderliness and the uniformity of many facts of the religious life, and 
the agreement among psychologists regarding these facts, will be set forth, I 
hope convincingly, in a volume I am now preparing on the "Contents of Re- 
ligious Experience." 

4 Ibid. 



